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Highlights 


Major  regional  farmer  coopera- 
tives make  use  of  both  standing  and 
special  board  committees  in  man- 
aging their  business  affairs.  A 
standing  committee  is  usually  of  a 
permanent  nature,  continuing  indef- 
initely, whereas  a  special  comraittee 
is  generally  established  for  a  special 
purpose  and  is  dissolved  as  soon  as 
its  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 
Of  111  regional  marketing  and  farm 
supply  associations  included  in  this 
study,  92  percent  use  board  com- 
mittees. 

More  associations  use  standing 
executive  committees  than  any  other 
type.  Seventy-seven  associations,  or 
about  7  0  percent  of  the  group,  have 
executive  committees.  Nearly  half 
of  the  111  associations  use  standing 
or  special  board  committees  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  financing, 
budgeting,  or  auditing.  Thirty  asso- 
ciations have  building  committees 
and  23  have  membership  com- 
mittees. A  substantial  number  of 
associations  employ  public,  labor, 
and  employee  relations  committees. 
Also,  numerous  committees  con- 
cerned with  specific  commodity 
problems  are  in  use. 

Authority  of  cooperative  board 
committees  varies  somewhat  by  type 
of  comnaittee  and  by  type  of  asso- 
ciation. In  some  instances  the  execu- 
tive committee  has  full  authority  to 
act  for  the  board  on  emergency 
matters  betw^een  regular  board 
meetings,  but  such  actions  are  gen- 
erally reported  back  to  the  full  board 
for  confirmation.  Most  of  the  other 
board  committees  serve  primarily 
as  factfinding,  advisory,  or  coordi- 
nating groups. 


About  three  out  of  four  standing 
committees  are  composed  of  board 
members  only.  One  or  more  mem- 
bers of  hired  management  serve  on 
the  other  standing  committees. 

Of  624  directors  commenting  on 
the  effectiveness  of  special  board 
committees,  44  percent  indicate  that 
such  committees  perform  excellent 
or  very  satisfactory  jobs;  9  percent 
rate  jobs  only  fair  or  poor;  and  47 
percent  good  or  satisfactory  most  of 
the  time. 

Of  250  directors  expressing  them- 
selves, 37  percent  feel  that  hired 
management  should  handle  all  jobs 
of  factfinding,  study,  and  recommen- 
dation; 26  percent  feel  that  such  jobs 
should  be  assigned  to  board  com- 
mittees; and  37  percent  that  these 
jobs  should  be  handled  jointly  or 
that  assignment  should  depend  upon 
specific  jobs  or  studies  needed. 

A  problem- solving  approach  is 
recommended  for  use  by  director 
committees.  The  following  guides 
are  suggested: 

1.  Pool  all  information  needed  to 
solve  the  problem. 

2.  Explore  possible  solutions. 

3.  Determine  consequences  of 
various  solutions. 

4.  Select  the  best  solution  to  meet 
needs. 

5.  Reach  agreement  on  plan  of 
action. 
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Director  Committees  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives 


by  Nelda  Griffin,  Helim  H.  HuSbert, 
and  David  Volkin 

Business  Administration  Branch 
Management  Services  Division 

The  growth  in  size  of  cooperatives, 
especially  major  regional  associa- 
tions, together  with  the  larger  num- 
ber of  services  perfornned  by  many 
of  them  has  increased  the  importance 
and  the  complexity  of  the  director's 
job.  The  effectiveness  of  board 
naembers    depend   upon  many  factors. 

Of  primary  importance  is  selec- 
tion of  the  most  capable  and  best 
qualified  men  to  serve  on  the  board. 
But  it  is  also  innportant  that  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperatives  understand 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  board  members.  With  better 
understanding  it  follows  that  nomi- 
nation and  election  procedures  are 
more  likely  to  result  in  the  selection 
of  directors  with  the  background, 
experience,  and  capacity  needed  for 
competent  performance. 

At  the  request  of  a  regional  farnner 
cooperative    and  the    American  Insti- 


tute of  Cooperation,  Farmer  Coop- 
erative Service  undertook  a  proj- 
ect dealing  with  the.se  and  other 
problems  related  to  qualifications, 
selection,  and  performance  of  boards 
of  directors  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
The  general  purposes  of  this  project 
were  to:  (l)  Study  the  methods  used 
by  naajor  regional  farmer  coopera- 
tives in  selecting  and  electing  their 
directors;  (2)  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  cooperative  boards  by  study- 
ing their  organization,  operation,  and 
performance;  and  (3)  report  the  find- 
ings for  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  all  farmer  cooperatives. 

This  report  covers  only  one  phase 
of  this  broad  general  study.  Two 
other  publications  resulting  from  the 
study  have  been  published.  General 
Report  78^  is  based  upon  a  review 
of  the  bylaws  of  over  100  major 
regional  associations.  It  deals  with 
the  provisions  these  cooperatives 
have  written  into  their  legal  struc- 
tures governing  the  qualifications  of 
directors,  their  nomination,  and  the 
methods  used  in  their  election. 
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The  other  publication,  General  Re- 
port 83,*  is  based  upon  replies  to 
questionnaires  received  from  man- 
agers and  a  sample  of  directors  of 
the  same  major  regional  coopera- 
tives. Questions  covered  the  broad 
areas  encompassed  by  directors' 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  per- 
formance. The  report  discusses  the 
composition,  experience,  training, 
and  compensation  of  directors  and 
compares  the  performance  ratings 
assigned  boards  of  directors  by  the 
managers  with  the  performance  rat- 
ings individual  directors  assigned 
their  boards  in  the  same  decision- 
making areas.  It  also  furnishes 
criteria  for  judging  the  qualifica- 
tions of  individuals  for  director- 
ships. 

The  same  questionnaires  used  for 
obtaining  information  from  nnan- 
agers  and  directors  for  General 
Report  83  also  contained  several 
questions  dealing  with  director  com- 
mittees. This  report  on  committees, 
the  third  in  the  series,  is  based  upon 
replies  to  those  questions. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the 
study  is  to  survey  the  current  use 
and  effectiveness  of  board  com- 
naittees  as  a  tool  of  management 
and  report  the  findings  for  the  gen- 
eral guidance  and  assistance  of  all 
cooperatives.  The  report  sheds  light 
on  the  use  of  both  standing  and  spe- 
cial board  committees;  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  authority  of  com- 
mittees; size  of  committees;  and 
frequency  and  length  of  committee 
meetings.  It  also  furnishes  an 
evaluation  of  special  board  com- 
mittees designed  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  specific 
problems. 

2  Volkin,  David;  Griffin,  Nelda;  and  Hulbert,  Helim  H. 
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There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
board  committees  in  use  by  farmer 
cooperatives.  The  associations  in- 
cluded in  this  study  report  many 
director  committees  with  activities 
or  responsibilities  of  a  very  broad 
and  general  nature,  such  as  execu- 
tive committees,  advisory  com- 
mittees, or  policy  committees.  They 
also  report  many  types  of  com- 
mittees with  more  limited  areas  of 
responsibility  such  as  building  com- 
mittees, finance  committees,  or 
membership  committees.  In  addi- 
tion, various  special  commodity 
committees  deal  with  such  problems 
as  those  concerned  with  bulk  han- 
dling, shrinkage,  integration,  or  a 
specific  commodity. 

Board  committees  constitute  a 
useful  means  of  bringing  together, 
harmonizing,  and  crystallizing  the 
different  points  of  view  found  in  a 
cooperative's  board  of  directors. 
The  collective  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  judgnnent  of  several  per- 
sons is  generally  recognized  as 
superior  to  that  of  an  individual.  At 
times  the  very  act  of  pooling  and 
integrating  the  opinions  or  ideas  of 
directors  serving  on  particular  com- 
mittees can  result  in  better  board 
decisions  than  could  be  reached  by 
the  sum  of  individual  contributions. 

Of  course,  the  board  of  directors 
itself  is  in  reality  a  committee --a 
top  level  decision-m.aking  com- 
mittee. As  a  committee  elected  by 
the  membership,  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  farmer  coop- 
erative share  full  responsibility  for 
making  overall  policy  decisions  and 
are  by  law  accountable  to  the  mem- 
bership. However,  the  large  size  of 
the  boards  of  some  major  regionals 
can  constitute  a  pitfall  to  logical  and 
prompt  decision-making  in  numerous 
decision-making  areas. 
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It  is  in  cooperatives  with  rela- 
tively large  boards  where  director 
committees  may  be  used  to  best 
advantage.  A  committee  composed 
of  five  or  seven  members  is  gen- 
erally considered  ideal,  since  a 
committee  of  this  size  enables  the 
group  to  think  together  and  come 
up  with  a  joint,  logical  decision.  A 
smaller  group  may  not  secure  a 
well-rounded  viewpoint.  If  the  com- 
mittee is  too  large  many  of  the 
members  may  not  have  adequate 
time  or  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, or  more  talkative  members 
may  channel  the  discussion  into 
vocal  chaos. 

Board  committees  of  major  re- 
gional     farmer     cooperatives     serve 


both  as  decision-making  bodies  and 
as  a  source  of  advice  to  the  full 
board  and  to  hired  management. 
They  provide  advice  on  controls  as 
well  as  on  measurement  and  evalua- 
tion of  results.  They  also  serve  as  a 
management  coordinating  tool  by 
integrating  and  unifying  varying 
points  of  view  in  order  to  achieve 
a  workable  policy  acceptable  to  the 
full  board.  The  study  and  fact  find- 
ing work  of  director  committees  can 
save  the  full  board  much  valuable 
time. 

The  bylaws  or  other  established 
procedures  of  cooperatives  gen- 
erally define  the  structure,  compo- 
sition, responsibility,  and  authority 
of  board  committees. 


Board  committees  are  generally  small,  frequently  with  only  four  or  five  members  who  meet  on  a  rather 
informal  basis.  The  meetings  are  usually  "on  call"  rather  than  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
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Scope  and  Procedures  of  Study 


All  of  the  cooperatives  included 
in  this  study  are  classified  as  major 
regionals.  Major  regionals  include 
(l)  federated  associations  whose 
membership  is  composed  exclusively 
of  other  cooperatives;  (2)  centralized 
associations  whose  membership  is 
made  up  primarily  of  individual 
farmers  or  other  groups,  and  ex- 
cluding other  cooperatives;  and 
(3)  cooperatives  with  large  volumes 
having  both  local  associations  and 
individual  farmers  as  members. 


Cooperatives  included  in  this  study 
are  also  classified,  according  to 
their  dominant  activity,  as  either 
marketing  or  farm  supply.  Those 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  are 
further  classified  by  comnnodity 
groups,  based  on  the  predominant 
dollar  volume  of  farm  products  or 
supplies  handled.  However,  since  the 
associations  studied  are  the  larger, 
more  complex  organizations,  naost 
of  them  are  actually  engaged  in  both 
marketing  and  farm  supply  activi- 
ties. This  diversification  accounts 
for  the  numerous  types  of  commodity 
committees  reported  by  associations 
in  the  farnn  supply  group  and  of  plant 
and  supply  committees  reported  by 
those  in  the  marketing  group. 

Detailed  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  managers  of  156  major 
regionals  for  completion--33  classi- 
fied as  farm  supply  and  123  as  mar- 
keting cooperatives.  In  selecting  the 
sannple,  care  was  taken  to  include 
associations  of  all  types  operating 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Ap- 
proximately 72  percent,  or  a  total 
of  113  managers,  completed  the 
schedules  and  returned  them  for  use 
in  the  study.  However,  as  shown  in 
table     1,    only    111    associations    are 


represented  in  this  report.  The  man- 
ager of  one  association  completed 
his  questionnaire  but  requested  that 
schedules  not  be  sent  to  the  direc- 
tors. Another  association  was  newly 
organized  and  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  establish  board  committees. 
These  two  associations  were 
excluded. 

Among  other  things,  the  managers 
were  asked  to  list  the  name  and 
address  of  each  director.  As  com- 
pleted questionnaires  were  received 
frona  managers,  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  a  sample  of  the  directors. 
Both  managers  and  directors  were 
instructed  to  complete  their  ques- 
tionnaires entirely  independently  of 
one  another. 

The  111  major  regional  farmer 
cooperatives  comprising  the  sample 
for  this  study  had  a  total  of  1,636 
directors.  The  sample  of  directors 
was  determined  in  the  following 
manner: 

If  an  association  had  10  directors 
or  fewer,  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  each  one.  If  a  cooperative  had 
from  11  to  17  directors,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  only  10.  If  there 
were  more  than  18  directors,  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  half  of  them, 
with  a  linnit  of  not  more  than  15 
questionnaires  to  directors  of  any 
one  cooperative.  Whenever  there  was 
a  choice  to  be  made,  care  was  taken 
to  see  that  menabers  of  the  executive 
conamittee  and  directors  who  had 
served  at  least  one  term  received 
questionnaires. 

Employing  the  te  chnique  just 
described,  993  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  directors  and  743  were 
completed  and  returned  (table  1). 
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TABLE  l.--Number  of  questionnaires  returned  by  managers  and  directors  of 
associations  included  in  this  study 


Managers' 

Directors' 

Classification 

questionnaire 

questionnaire 

Marketing: 

I/umber 

Nimber 

Cotton  and  cotton  products 

10 

57 

Dairy  and  dairy  products 

24 

170 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

14 

93 

Grain,  soybeans,  soybean  meal 

and  oil 

8 

46 

Livestock  and  livestock  products 

9 

63 

Nuts 

2 

13 

Poultry  and  poultry  products 

6 

39 

Tobacco 

2 

12 

Wool  and  mohair 

6 

37 

Miscellaneous  and  special  crops  l 

5 

34 

Total  marketing 

86 

564 

Farm  supply 

25 

179 

Total  marketing  and  farm  supply 

111 

743 

1  Includes  rice,  beans,  peas,  and  honey. 


Nature  of  Board  Committees 


Board  committees  of  regional 
farmer  cooperatives  are  generally- 
created  to  carry  out  certain  respon- 
sibilities that  would  otherwise  be 
delegated  to  the  board  as  a  whole 
or  to  hired  management.  The  most 
commonly  used  types  of  board  com- 
mittees are  standing  committees  and 
special  comnnittees.  Both  types  were 
reported  by  the  cooperatives  in- 
cluded in  this  study. 

By  way  of  definition  a  standing 
committee  is  generally  a  permanent 
committee,  or  one  to  be  continued 
indefinitely.  Members  of  a  standing 
committee    are    subject   to  change  but 


the  duties,  authority,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee  remain  the 
same  through  successive  periods. 
The  most  frequently  used  type  of 
standing  comnnittee  is  the  executive 
committee.  A  special  committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  or  less 
temporary.  A  special  comnaittee  is 
generally  established  for  a  special 
purpose  and  is  dissolved  or  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  its  purpose  has 
been  accomplished.  However,  special 
duties  or  specific  problems  may  also 
be  assigned  to  standing  committees. 
In  any  event,  a  standing  committee 
continues  to  function  after  any  spe- 
cial  assignment   has  been  completed. 
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Most  board  committees  serve  their  cooperative  primarily  in  a  factfinding  or  advisory  capacity.  They 
prepare  reports  and  recommendations  for  presentation  to  the  full  board  for  its  consideration  and  ap- 
proval before  final  decisions  ore  made  or  actions  taken. 


Use  of  Committees 

Major  regional  farmer  coopera- 
tives, like  other  types  of  businesses, 
frequently  make  use  of  board  com- 
mittees in  the  adrainistration  of 
association  affairs.  Of  the  111  asso- 
ciations included  in  this  study,  102, 
or  92  percent,  reported  the  use  of 
one  or  more  standing  committees, 
special  committees,  or  both. 

The  use  cooperatives  make  of 
board  committees  appears  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  size  of  the  directorate » 
As  would  be  expected,  large  boards 
are  more  inclined  to  have  director 
committees  than  small  boards.  Nine 
associations  with  seven  or  fewer 
directors   have    no  board  committees 


of  any  type.  The  remaining  group  of 
102  associations  using  board  com- 
mittees have  an  average  of  about  16 
directors  per  association. 


Authority  of  Committees 

The  authority  of  all  director  com- 
mittees is  either  specified  in  the 
bylaws  or  delegated  by  the  full  board 
of  directors.  The  authority  and  work 
vary  somewhat  by  type  of  committee 
and  type  of  association.  Executive 
committees  of  sonne  associations  have 
full  authority  to  act  for  the  board  on 
emergency  matters  between  regular 
board  meetings.  Such  actions  are 
usually  reported  back  to  the  board 
for  confirmation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  nn  o  s  t  other 
standing  and  special  board  conn- 
mittees  serve  primarily  in  a  fact 
finding  and  advisory  capacity  to  the 
board  and  hired  management.  Re- 
ports from  some  associations  indi- 
cate that  certain  other  committees 
are  sometimes  given  full  power  to 
act  when  instructed  to  investigate 
or  study  a  specific  problem.  Most 
committees,  however,  prepare  their 
reports  and  recomnriendations  for 
presentation  to  the  full  board  for  its 
consideration  and  approval  before 
any  decisions  are  made  or  actions 
taken. 


Composition  of  Committees 

Managers  reported  on  the  compo- 
sition of  Z27  standing  board  com- 
mittees in  use  by  the  associations 
included  in  this  study.  About  71  per- 
cent   of  these    committees    are    com- 


posed of  board  members  only.  The 
other  29  percent  include  one  or 
more  nnembers  of  hired  manage- 
ment, usually  the  general  manager, 
along  with  directors.  Many  of  the 
connmittees  which  are  composed 
exclusively  of  directors  rely  to  a 
large  extent  on  hired  management 
to  furnish  them  with  resource  infor- 
mation. 


The  comment  of  a  dairy  marketing 
association  manager  with  only  board 
members  on  standing  committees 
indicates  how  these  connmittees  uti- 
lize the  thinking  of  hired  manage- 
nnent   in   their  deliberations.  He  said: 


An  operating  committee  of  staff  ynem- 
bers  works  directly  with  each  board  com- 
mittee giving  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion for  action.  Final  report  to  the  full 
board,  however,  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  board  members  on  the  committee. 
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One  or  more  members  of  hired  management  serve  with  directors  on  about  30  percent  of  the  standing 
board  committees  of  major  regional  farmer  cooperatives.  Many  of  the  committees  composed  exclu- 
sively of  directors  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  hired  management  to  furnish  them  resource  information. 


Frequency  of  Committee 
Meetings 

Managers      reported     on     the     fre- 
quency  of  meetings   for    139  standing 


board  committees.  Well  over  half  of 
these  committees  do  not  nieet  regu- 
larly--meetings  are  held  only  on 
call.  The  frequency  of  meetings  of 
standing  committees  that  meet  regu- 
larly was  reported  as  follows: 


Frequency  of  meetings 


Number  of 
standing  committees 


Weekly 

Semimonthly 

Monthly 

Each  6  weeks 

Bimonthly 

Quarterly 

Semiannually 

Annually 


27 
1 
3 

10 
4 
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Executive  Committees 


More  cooperatives  report  use  of 
an  executive  committee  than  any 
other  type  of  board  connnnittee.  Man- 
agers of  77  associations,  represent- 
ing about  7  0  percent  of  the  coop- 
eratives included  in  this  study, 
report  executive  committees  of  the 
board.  Most  of  the  34  associations 
without  executive  committees  have 
relatively  small  boards  of  directors. 
Over  half  of  them  have  nine  or  fewer 
directors  and  only  seven  have  more 
than  13.  The  average  number  of  di- 
rectors for  the  associations  without 
executive  committees  is  11,  com- 
pared with  an  average  number  of  17 
for  associations  with  executive  com- 
mittees . 


Authority  of  Executive 
Committees 


Managers  were  asked  to  describe 
the  authority  and  work  of  executive 
committees.  Their  reports  indicate 
that  executive  committees  generally 
have  authority  to  act  for  the  full 
board  in  emergency  matters  between 
regular  board  meetings.  However, 
major  decisions  of  the  executive 
committee  in  some  associations 
must  be  referred  to  the  full  board, 
and  in  others  all  executive  conn- 
mittee  actions  are  subject  to  review 
and  ratification  of  the  board. 
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Executive  committees  may  have 
specific  powers  and  duties  delegated 
to  them  by  the  board  from  time  to 
time  in  addition  to  the  powers  enu- 
merated in  the  bylaws.  When  given 
specific  instructions  by  the  board, 
the  executive  committee  generally  is 
given  full  power  to  act,  or  occa- 
sionally limited  authority  to  act  sub- 
ject to  board  review.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  all  actions  of  the 
executive  committee  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  entire  board. 

The  power  of  the  executive  com- 
naittee  of  some  associations  is  cir- 
cumscribed. Such  boards  use  their 
executive  committees  almost  exclu- 
sively for  study  purposes,  relying 
on  their  recommendations  for  ap- 
praisals of  current  policies,  judg- 
ments of  managem^ent  proposals, 
and   analyses    of  operating  problems. 

Reports  fronn  both  managers  and 
directors  indicate  that  sonne  execu- 
tive committees  are  used  only  in 
emergencies  and  serve  primarily  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  board 
and  hired  management.  A  director 
currently  serving  on  an  executive 
committee  offers  this  comment  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  his  com- 
mittee: 


This  committee  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee.  It  acts  in  emergencies  only  and  is 
lim-itedas  to  the  amount  of  capital  expendi- 
tures it  can  make.  It  must  get  board  ap- 
proval of  its  action  at  next  board  ineeting. 
Personally  I  am  not  happy,  nor  do  I  approve 
of  such  a  weak  executive  committee. 


The  manager  of  another  coopera- 
tive indicated  that  his  association 
does  not  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee as  such,  but  that  it  does  have 
a  "Little  Board."  This  "Little 
Board"  is  described  as  follows: 


A  committee  usually  referred  to  as  the 
little  board  meets  one  week  before  each 
regular  m.onthly  board  meeting.  It  consists 
of  five  members  with  rotated  member- 
ship --  one  going  off  and  one  coming  on 
each  month.  The  senior  member  acts  as 
chairman.  This  board  studies  any  phase  of 
the  organization  and  its  operations  it  cares 
to  and  reports  findings  to  the  general'  board 
at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Fifteen  associations  have  standing 
committees  that  function  somewhat 
like  executive  committees  of  other 
associations.  These  committees  have 
such  names  as  Adnninistrative,  Ad- 
visory, Fact-Finding,  and  Manage- 
ment-Consulting. The  duties  of  these 
committees  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  reported  for  executive 
committees  by  some  managers.  Such 
committees  are  usually  responsible 
for  reconnmending  action  to  the 
board  following  study  and  consulta- 
tion, but  generally  are  not  given  au- 
thority to  take  final  action  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Composition  of  Executive 
Committees 

Managers  were  asked  whether 
executive  committees  are  composed 
of  board  members  only  or  whether 
both  board  nnembers  and  hired  per- 
sonnel serve  on  the  committees.  The 
managers  of  38  associations  with 
executive  committees  answered  this 
question.  The  executive  committees 
of  three  out  of  four  of  these  associa- 
tions are  composed  of  board  mem- 
bers only.  In  the  other  associations 
they  include  one  or  two  members  of 
hired  management  along  with  board 
members. 

Frequency  of  Executive 
Committee  Meetings 

Frequency  of  executive  committee 
meetings    does    not    follow   any   fixed 
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pattern.  They  vary  from  1  to  well 
over  50  meetings  a  year.  The  man- 
agers of  67  associations  with  execu- 
tive committees  reported  the  number 
of  executive  committee  meetings 
held  during  the  previous  year.  About 
27  percent  reported  only  one  or  two 
meetings.  Almost  a  third  reported 
from  three  to  five  meetings.  Sixteen 
percent  of  the  associations  reported 
6  to  1  0  meetings.  Another  16  percent 
had  monthly  meetings,  or  approxi- 
mately   12  during  the  preceding  year. 

Managers  of  six  associations  re- 
ported more  than  12  executive  com- 
mittee meetings  during  the  previous 
year.  This  means  that  about  9  per- 
cent of  the  associations  reporting 
frequency  of  meetings  hold  executive 
committee  meetings  more  than  once 
a  month,  on  the  average.  Managers 
of  three  associations  reported  over 
50  meetings  of  their  executive  com- 
mittees during  the  preceding  year. 

Managers  of  about  half  of  the  re- 
sponding associations  indicate  that 
their  executive  committees  do  not 
hold  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
but  meet  as  often  as  circumstances 
require.  The  other  half  report  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  of  their 
executive  committees.  A  majority 
of  them   meet   quarterly   or   monthly. 


A  few  associations  indicate  that 
regular  meetings  are  scheduled 
semiannually,  bimonthly,  every  6 
weeks,  or  weekly. 

Length  of  Executive  Committee 
Meetings 

The  average  length  of  executive 
committee  meetings  varies  with 
associations,  ranging  from  less  than 
an  hour  to  about  10  hours.  Managers 
of  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the 
associations  indicate  that  executive 
committee  meetings  usually  last  one 
or  two  hours.  Another  third  gen- 
erally hold  meetings  of  3  to  4  hours' 
duration.  In  about  20  percent  of  the 
associations,  executive  committee 
meetings  are  in  session  for  about 
5  or  6  hours.  In  about  7  percent, 
meetings  usually  last  one  full  day. 

The  frequency  of  executive  com- 
mittee meetings  has  no  bearing  on 
the  length  of  the  nneetings.  Reports 
from  managers  indicate  that  the 
meetings  of  associations  whose 
executive  committees  meet  monthly, 
semimonthly,  or  weekly  are,  on  the 
average,  just  as  long  as  those  of 
associations  whose  executive  com- 
mittees meet  quarterly,  semi- 
annually, or  even  less  frequently. 


Responsibilities  of  Specific  Board  Committees 


The  responsibilities  of  a  com- 
mittee member  involve  much  more 
than  just  being  present  at  committee 
meetings.  Significant  contributions 
include  the  many  informal  activities 
of  committee  members  such  as  con- 
sultation with  membership,  other 
board  members,  and  hired  manage- 
ment.   Consultation   with   other   board 


members     is     very     often    connected 
with  committee  work. 

Response  from  directors  indicates 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  director 
to  serve  on  four  or  five  committees 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  it  is  possible 
for  a  director  to  be  named  to  the 
executive,      finance,      salary,      audit, 
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policy,  or  advisory  committees. 
Some  directors  are  members  of  both 
standing  and  special  committees. 

The  various  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  specific  board  committees, 
as  reported  by  managers,  are  shown 
by  type  of  committee  on  the  following 
pages. 


Finance,  Budget,  and 
Audit  Committees 


Standing  and  special  board  com- 
naittees  concerned  with  problems  of 
financing,  budgeting,  or  auditing 
were  reported  by  about  50  associa- 
tions. Some  associations  have  one 
committee  handling  all  fiscal 
matters.  Others  have  several  com- 
naittees,  each  handling  a  specific 
fiscal  matter.  For  instance,  some 
associations  reported  a  single  stand- 
ing finance  conn.mittee  for  studying 
all  financial  requirements  and  addi- 
tional special  committees  for  single 
jobs  such  as  budget  preparation  or 
auditing.  While  a  majority  of  the  fi- 
nancial committees  were  reported 
as  standing  committees,  they  were 
listed  as  special  committees  by  a 
few  association  nnanagers. 

The  responsibility  and  work  dele- 
gated to  finance  committee  s  by 
different  associations  cover  a  wide 
range  of  powers  and  duties.  Some 
of  the  committees  are  involved  in  all 
major  financial  decisions.  Others 
are  very  limited  in  scope  and  cover 
only  minor  problenas,  such  as  direc- 
tors' expenses.  Representative 
duties,  as  described  by  nianagers, 
are: 


•  Study   and  make  reconnmendation 
on  all  fiscal  matters. 


•  Investigate,  study,  propose,  and 
put  into  effect  financial  plans 
and  transactions. 

•  Outline    general  financing  policy. 

•  Review  operations  and  make 
recommendations . 

•  Review  year-end  operating  m.ar- 
gins  with  management  and  rec- 
ommend distribution  of  net 
savings. 

•  Develop  factual  financial  infor- 
mation and  investigate  feasibil- 
ity. 

Managers  of  a  few  of  the  associa- 
tions reported  that  their  finance 
committees  are  assigned  only  such 
duties  as: 


•  Approve  expense  accounts  for 
board  nnembers. 

•  Approve  directors'  and  man- 
agers' expenses. 

•  Meet  with  local  outlets  to 
aid  them  in  their  financing 
problems. 

Managers  gave  the  following  rep- 
resentative descriptions  to  the  work 
of  their  budget  committees: 

•  Review  and  approve  semiannual 
and  annual  budgets. 

•  Review  with  managenaent  the 
formation  of  budgets,  naake 
periodic  budget  checks,  and  re- 
port findings  to  board. 

•  Pass  on  expenditures  and  finan- 
cial commitments  and  recom- 
mend to  board  for  action. 
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Duties     of    auditing  committees    as 
described  by  managers  include: 

•  Employ  auditors. 

•  Check  annual  report  with  audi- 
tors and  make  recommendations 
for  dividends  and  other  cash 
distributions. 

•  Review  audits  and  report  to  the 
full  board. 

•  Analyze  financial  statements 
each  quarter,  make  recommen- 
dations for  improvennents,  and 
report  to  board. 


Building  Committees 

Managers  of  30  associations  re- 
ported the  use  of  building  com- 
mittees, or  a  similar  committee  by 
another  name.  The  building  com- 
mittee was  listed  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee by  about  half  the  associations 
and  as  a  special  committee  by  the 
other  half. 


Many  farmer  cooperatives  make  use  of  build- 
ing committees.  The  committees  generally 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  all  major 
repairs  and  new  construction. 


Other  names  given  to  committees 
having  duties  similar  to  building 
connmittees  are:  plant,  facilities, 
office  space,  plant  purchasing,  plant 
remodeling,  plant  expansion  and  de- 
velopment, and  office  location. 


recommend  to  full  board  neces' 
sary  major  changes  in  proper- 
ties or  in  operations  of  prop- 
erties. 

Study  office  location. 


The  following  are  typical  duties 
and  responsibilities  managers  re- 
ported for  building  committees: 

•  M ake  re  commendations  on 
major  repairs  and  new  con- 
struction. 

»  Study  the  detailed  operation  of 
properties  owned  and  main- 
tained    by     the     association    and 


•  Study  plans  of  new  building. 

•  Study  contracts  for  new  con- 
struction, expansion  of  facili- 
ties, or  major  repairs. 

•  Consider  and  act  on  requests 
from  hired  naanagement  for 
capital  expenditure  items  con- 
tained in  budget. 
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•  Review  major  building  projects 
with  hired  management  and  rec- 
ommend action  to  board. 


special  committees.  Duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  membership 
committees  are: 


•  Study   need   for   expansion   of  fa- 
cilities. 

Equipment  Committees 

In  addition  to  building  or  plant 
committees,  a  few  associations  also 
have  special  equipment  committees. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  com- 
mittees is  to  study  the  need  for  spe- 
cial or  major  equipment  and  to  rec- 
ommend purchases. 


Plant  Operations  Committees 

Five  associations  have  conamittees 
pertaining  to  plant  operations.  Spe- 
cific  duties  of  these  committees  are: 

•  Make  annual  inspection  of  all 
plants  and  report  to  the  board 
any  recommendations  for 
changes  or  improvements- 

•  Study  all  plant  operations,  in- 
cluding manufacturing  and  field 
service  work,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  for 
future  plans  and  operations. 

•  Inspect  county  plants. 

•  Determine  and  set  scope  of  op- 
erations of  each  operating  divi- 
sion. 


Membership  Committees 

Managers  of  23  of  the  associations 
reported  the  use  of  membership 
committees.  Most  of  these  com- 
mittees were  reported  as  standing 
committees,   but  a  few  were  listed  as 


•  Deal  with  all  membership 
problems. 

•  Take  care  of  all  problems  per- 
taining to  members,  advertising, 
and  promotional  work. 

•  Plan  district  and  annual  meet- 
ings; make  purchases  for  mem- 
bers. 

•  Handle  mennber  contract  accept- 
ance and  cancellations. 

•  Set  quotas  of  individual  mem- 
bers   and   raise   when  necessary. 

•  Handle  monthly  membership 
nneetings,  programs,  and  simi- 
lar activities. 

•  Handle  member  violations. 

•  Act  on  membership  papers  filed 
by  member  cooperatives. 

•  Review  and  investigate  applica- 
tions for  membership. 


Public,  Labor,  and  Employee 
Relations  Committees 

Ten  associations  reported  stand- 
ing or  special  board  comamittees  to 
handle  their  public  relations. 

Labor  relations  committees  were 
also  reported  by  10  association  man- 
agers. The  primary  duty  of  most 
labor  relations  committees  is  ad- 
visory. The  committees  work  with 
the  manager  in  labor  contract  nego- 
tiations»  Confirmation  of  labor  con- 
tracts, however,  is  usually  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  full  board. 
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Several  types  of  standing  and 
special  board  committees  dealing 
with  employee  relations  were  re- 
ported by  managers.  Duties  of  some 
of  the  broader  employee  relations 
committees  are: 

»  Study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  all  matters  af- 
fecting employees. 

•  Study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  personnel  poli- 
cies, employment  of  staff 
personnel,  salaries,  employee 
disnnissals,  fringe  benefits,  and 
other  sinnilar  personnel  activi- 
ties. 


Sixteen  associations  reported 
board  committees  dealing  specif- 
ically with  ennployee  retirement 
plans,  pension  programs,  fringe 
benefits,  profit-sharing  plans,  or 
insurance  and  hospitalization  provi- 
sions. ComnnLittees  concerned  pri- 
marily with  employee  salaries  and 
wages  were  reported  by  8  associa- 
tions . 


Other  Board  Committees 

Special  or  standing  board  com- 
mittees having  to  do  with  board 
members  themselves  are  not 
unusual.  Committees  of  this  type 
are  used  primarily  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  director  expenses,  com- 
pensation rates,  information,  effi- 
ciency, retirement,  special  gifts,  and 
the  like. 

Other  types  of  board  committees 
in  use  by  five  or  more  associations 
are: 

1.    Credit--s  o  nn  e  t  i  m  e  s      called 
loan    comnnittee     or    bills    committee 


2.  Transportation--s  o  me  t  i  me  s 
called  hauling,  trucking,  or  traffic 
committee 

3.  Advertising 

4.  Insurance 

5.  Marketing 

6.  Sales 

7.  Legislative 

8.  Bylaws 

9.  Annual  Meeting 

10.  Resolutions 

11.  Planning 
IZ.  Nominating 

Board     committees     reported    by 

fewer  than  five  associations  include: 

i.  Pricing 

2.  Research 

3.  Education 

4.  Youth  participation 

5.  Dealer  Liaison 

6.  Stock 

7.  Pooling 

8.  Processing 

9.  Inventory 

10.  Organization 

11.  Districting  or  redistricting 

12.  Quality  control 
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13.  Production 

14.  Standardization 

15.  Shrinkage 

16.  Procurement 

17.  Rules 

18.  Indemnity 

19.  Merger 

20.  Integration 


Specific  Commodity  Committees 

In  addition  to  these  more  general 
board  committees,  37  outstanding 
committees  concerned  with  special 
commodity  problems  were  reported. 
Marketing  associations  reported 
such  standing  committees  as: 

1 .  Bulk  tank 

2.  Bulk  hauling 

3.  Bulk  handling 
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I  tGG  PRODUCER! 


Problems   associated  with   bulk   handling  of  feed,  milk,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  commodities  are  re- 
ceiving increasing  attention  by  special  board  committees. 
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4.  Fresh  frmt 

5.  Poultry  and  turkey 

6.  Feed 

7.  Lemon 

8.  Test  and  weight 
9o  Orange 

10.  Grapefruit 

Similar  standing  commodity  com- 
mittees reported  by  farm  supply 
associations  include: 

1.  Bulk  handling 

2.  Feed 

3.  Seed  and  fertilizer 

4.  Petroleum 

5.  Soil  building 

6.  Retail  services 

7.  Farm  supplies 

8.  Poultry  marketing 

9.  Egg  marketing 

10.  Livestock 

11.  Nutrition 

Thirty-two  special  committees 
concerned  with  specialized  commod- 
ity areas  were  also  reported  by  the 
associations.  Managers  of  market- 
ing associations  reported  such  spe- 
cial commodity  committees  as: 

1.  Grade  A  quota 

2.  Cheese 


3.  Powdered  milk 

4.  Creamery  purchase 

5.  Milk  distributing  study 

6.  Butter  carton 

7.  Milk  haulers  negotiating 

8.  Bulk  tanks 

9.  Feed  plant 

10.  Cattle  marketing 

11.  Dairy,  hogs,  and  sheep 

12.  Feeding     and     breeding    cattle 
program 

13.  Controlled  atmosphere  refrig- 
eration 

14.  Apple  advisory 

15.  Strawberry  sales 

Special  commodity  committees  re- 
ported by  farm  supply  associations 
include: 

1.  Livestock 

2.  Fertilizer  manufacturing  study 

3.  Feed  advisory 

4.  Feeder  contract 

5.  Petroleunn  refinery 

6.  Pullet  raising 

7.  Garage 

8.  Service  station 

9.  Milk  advisory 
10.  Seed 
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Effectiveness  of  Special  Board  Committees 


Replies  from  directors  of  111 
associations  indicate  that  about  85 
percent  of  the  associations  make 
use  of  special  committees  of  the 
board  to  study  and  recommend  solu- 
tions to  specific  problems. 

The  directors  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate how  satisfactorily  they  feel  such 
board  committees  get  their  jobs 
done.  A  total  of  624  directors  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  special  committees. 
About  44  percent  rated  the  com- 
mittees as  performing  an  excellent 
or  very  satisfactory  job.  Another 
47  percent  indicated  that  the  com- 
mittees do  a  good  or  satisfactory 
job  most  of  the  time.  The  other  9 
percent  said  that  such  special  com- 
mittees do  only  a  fair  or  even  a  poor 
job. 

These  percentages  give  a  good 
indication  of  the  composite  opinions 
of  directors  in  general  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  special  board  com- 
mittees for  study  and  recommen- 
dation of  solutions  to  specific 
problems.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  a  mathematical  measure 
of  the  quality  of  committees  used  by 
the  111  cooperatives  included  in  this 
study.  In  several  cases  half  the  di- 
rectors of  an  association  rated  the 
jobs  done  by  such  special  com- 
mittees as  "excellent  or  very  satis- 
factory" while  the  other  half  rated 
them  as  only  "fair  or  poor." 

The  opinions  given  by  directors 
might  have  been  influenced  by  vari- 
ous factors,  such  as:  (1)  Committee 
membership  or  lack  of  membership 
of  the  director  reporting;  (2)  past 
or  present  performance  of  com- 
mittees on  which  directors  are  serv- 
ing or  have  served;  (3)  personal  con- 


victions of  board  members  regarding 
the  work  of  special  committees,  and 
what  portion  of  this  work  should  be 
handled  by  the  full  board,  hired  man- 
agement personnel,  or  specialists. 

Many  of  the  directors  commented 
that  the  success  of  special  board 
committees  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  make-up  of  the  committees 
and  committee  chairmen.  Factors 
contributing  to  the  success  of  spe- 
cial committees  were  listed  by  the 
directors  as  follows: 

Depends  on  committee  leadership.  A 
committee  without  leadership  is  worse 
than  no  committee. 

Depends  on  time,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience of  members. 

Best  informed  board  members  and 
those  best  suited  for  the  particular  job 
must  be  chosen  for  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Special  committees  composed  of  both 
board  members  and  specialty  depart- 
ment operators  generally  get  best  re- 
sults. 


Other  factors  which  were  men- 
tioned by  several  directors  as  con- 
tributing to  the  effectiveness  of  spe- 
cial board  comnnittees  are: 


Degree  of  success  depends  largely  on 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  --  com- 
mittees always  do  an  excellent  job  when 
the  question  is  vital. 

Effectiveness    depends  on  amount  of 
time  spent  --  lack  of  time  cuts  doum  on 
effectiveness. 

Effectiveness  depends  upon  support  re- 
ceived by  hired  management. 
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Favorable  Factors 

Favorable  comments  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  special  board  com- 
mittees were  often  concerned  with 
the  efficiencies  of  time,  effort,  or 
money  involved.  Typical  connments 
are: 


Small  groups  find  facts  faster  and  more 
economically  tlian  ivhole  boards.  Also, 
since  all  directors  are  farmers,  avail- 
able time  is  limited  and  it  would  be  an 
imposition  to  call  in  all  directors  each 
time  an  active  cooperative  needed  some 
information. 

Committees  are  the  only  practical 
way  to  expedite  business  with  a  large 
board --  they  facilitate  work  of  the 
board.  The  problems  generally  are 
thoroughly  studied,  pertinent  information 
is  gathered  and  considered  and  findings 
are  presented  clearly  and  concisely. 
This  procedure  saves  considerable  ex- 
pense and  saves  the  board  as  a  whole  a 
lot  of  time. 

Committees  are  much  quicker  and 
more  efficient  than  the  full  board.  A 
small  group  can  also  get  to  the  heart  of 
a  problem  much  better  than  the  entire 
board.  Committee  ivork  saves  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  during  board  meet- 
ings and  helps  the  full  board  arrive  at  a 
more  fair  and  justified  decision  on  sotne 
of  the  more  important  problems. 


would  not  have  time  to  do.  They  can  get 
far  more  done  in  explaining  a  situation 
and  getting  all  necessary  data  for  the 
fi)U2l  decision. 

Comments  from  directors  indicate 
that  selected  members  of  the  board 
are  usually  interested  in  different 
problems  or  aspects  of  the  coopera- 
tive's operations  and  will  generally 
work  harder  on  these  particular 
problem  areas.  This  special  interest 
also  applies  to  area  problems.  One 
director  conannented  that  when  a  spe- 
cific problem  arises  in  a  certain 
area  the  board  naennbers  from  that 
area  are  designated  as  a  special 
comnnittee  to  make  a  study  and  re- 
port their  recommendations  to  the 
board. 


Other  favorable  comments  from 
the  directors  indicate  that  special 
committees  are  considered  a  good 
training  device  for  board  members. 
Committee  reports  were  nnentioned 
as  an  excellent  source  of  good  in- 
formation for  study  by  all  board 
members.  Typical  comments  made 
by  the  directors  include: 

The  special  committees  work  ivell. 
Membership  of  the  various  committees 
is  rotated  each  year  so  that  all  board 
members  learn  systems,  plants  and  per- 
sonnel. 


Committees  study  all  angles  of  problems 
for  best  viterest  of  cooperative  and 
membership.  Without  previous  com- 
mittee study  and  action  on  the  nmny  de- 
tails of  activity  and  reports,  monthly 
board  meetings  could  not  be  completed 
in  a  day.  By  going  over  problems  before 
board  meetings  they  save  the  board  much 
time  in  discussion  and  make  questions 
more  clear  so  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
board  to  make  a  decision. 

Committees  function  very  well  and 
make    many    detailed   studies    the  board 


When  certain  jobs  are  given  to  cotn- 
mittees  to  work  on,  the  board  members 
assigned  become  more  interested  in  their 
duties  as  directors  and  get  their  jobs 
done  well. 

Individual  members  serving  on  board 
committees  take  greater  interest  in  their 
duties  and  work  harder  so  as  to  justify 
their  thinking  and  findings  to  the  board 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction. 

By  study  r e quir e d  for  special  com- 
mittee assignments,    directors   get  a 
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better  insight  into  problems  involved  in 
running  the  business.  This  keeps  board 
members  on  their  toes. 


Unfavorable  Factors 

Unfavorable  comments  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  special  board 
committees  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation on  specific  cooperative 
problems  were  also  received.  The 
primary  objections  subnnitted  by  di- 
rectors who  were  critical  of  such 
coinmittees  were  generally  based  on 
opinions  that  hired  management  is 
in  a  better  position  to  work  on  such 
problems  than  directors,  or  that  the 
entire  board  should  handle  such  jobs. 

One  director  dissatisfied  with 
board  committees  comnnented: 

/  think  the  entire  board  should  decide 
any  important  problems  and  that  the  man- 
ager should  make  needed  studies. 


Another   director's    opposition    was 
expressed  thus: 


Board  members  on  a  regional  coop- 
erative are  usually  too  far  retnoved  to  get 
best  results. 


Other  comments  on  ineffective 
special  board  committees  include  the 
following: 

Committees  sometimes  make  ivrong 
analyses  due  to  changing  conditions  or 
tinted  infornmtion. 

Committee  reports  are  often  not  very 
complete  --  they  need  to  come  up  with 
more  detailed  repair  ts  on  specific  items. 

Committees  in  general  do  not  make 
clear-cut  decisions  to  suggest  to  the 
board.  As  a  result  it  takes  too  much  time 
to  reach  a  decision  at  board  meetings. 

Hired  specialists  can  do  a  better  job. 


Several  directors  serving  on  small 
boards  mentioned  that  committees 
are  unnecessary  when  the  board  is 
small- -that  is,  with  seven  to  nine 
members.  In  this  connection  one  di- 
rector commented: 

/  am  not  in  favor  of  board  committees. 
The  full  board  should  be  the  committee  -- 
as  the  business  is  their  responsibility  as 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  —  except 
where  the  board  is  too  large. 

However,  another  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  organizations  com- 
mented: 


For  large  organizations  it  is  generally 
an  inconvenience  to  the  board  members  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  gathering  data  at  a 
great  distance  from  home  and  consequently 
justice  is  not  done.  In  smaller  local  or- 
ganizations ,  I  believe  committees  work 
well. 


One  director  commented  that  his 
association  does  not  have  enough 
special  committees.  Another  said 
that  they  could  do  much  better  if 
they  had  a  few  more  smaller  com- 
mittees, or  the  committees  met 
more  often.  One  director  complained 
that  special  committees  do  not  re- 
ceive enough  responsibility  from  the 
board,  and  another,  that  unless 
prodded  by  the  manager  committees 
get  very  little  done. 

One  of  the  directors  reported  that 
jobs  of  special  committees  in  his 
organization  are  not  done  satis- 
factorily because  of  influence  from 
the  manager.  Another  director  of 
the  same  cooperative  said  that  spe- 
cial committees  are  not  satisfactory 
because  members  of  the  committee 
are  picked  to  reflect  the  msmager's 
views . 
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Use  of  Board  Committees  for  Gathering  and 

Analyzing  Facts 


Another  question  put  to  directors 
was: 

Do  you  think  the  jobs  of  fact  gathering, 
study,  and  recommendation  sometimes  as- 
signed to  board  com.mittees  should  be  iian- 
dled  by  hired  management? 

This  question  was  answered  by  250 
directors  of  the  111  major  regional 
associations  included  in  the  study. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  directors 
stated  that  hired  management  should 
handle  jobs  of  fact  gathering,  study, 
and  recommendation  rather  than 
board  menabers.  Another  26  percent 
stated  that  hired  management  should 
not  handle  such  jobs  but  that  they 
should  be  assigned  to  board  conn- 
mittees.  The  other  37  percent  of  the 
directors  answering  this  question  in- 
dicated that  such  jobs  should  be  han- 
dled jointly  or  that  assignment  should 
depend  upon  specific  jobs  or  studies 
needed  and  circumstances  at  the 
time.  Some  of  the  directors  indicated 
that  they  feel  all  jobs  should  be  han- 
dled jointly,  while  others  feel  that 
certain  jobs  can  be  done  better  by 
board  comnnittees,  and  still  others 
by  hired  management. 

Board  committees  are  advanta- 
geous only  when  the  capabilities  of 
the  committees  enable  them  to  do 
better  or  more  efficient  jobs  than 
could  be  done  by  hired  management. 
This  study  shows  that  naany  coop- 
erative directors  and  managers  feel 
that  board  conamittees  sometimes 
overlap  and  duplicate  the  services 
already  available  from  hired  per- 
sonnel when  they  undertake  certain 
jobs  of  fact  gathering  and  study. 

Also,  they  feel  that  from  a  proce- 
dural viewpoint  board  committees 
are     sometimes     a     poor     means     of 


gathering  and  analyzing  facts.  They 
point  out  too,  that  such  jobs  generally 
require  mobility,  independent  study, 
and  thorough  investigation.  However, 
where  board  committees  have  access 
to  fact  gathering  sources  and  facili- 
ties and  the  use  of  staff  members  as 
well  as  regular  staff  reports,  they 
can  make  their  own  analyses  and 
recomnnendations  by  reviewing  and 
evaluating  data  provided. 

By  use  of  reports  from  depart- 
ment heads,  hired  management,  or 
professional  management  consult- 
ants, committee  members  can  study 
reports  before  committee  meetings 
and  devote  their  naeeting  time  to  a 
review  and  discussion  of  the  data 
and  formulation  of  recommendations 
to  be  presented  to  the  full  board. 

Most  of  the  directors  who  com- 
mented that  jobs  of  fact  gathering, 
study,  and  recommendation  should 
be  handled  jointly- -by  board  com- 
mittees and  hired  management- -said 
that  the  facts  should  be  gathered  by 
hired  management  but  that  evalua- 
tion should  be  made  by  a  board 
committee  or  the  board.  Several 
comments  of  this  nature  follow: 

Fact  gather i}ig  should  be  assigned  to 
h ired  personnel.  Board  me mbers  or 
committees  should  study  the  material 
with  hired  management,  and  recom- 
mendation resulting  from  such  study 
should  be  jointly  worked  out  with  man- 
agement. 

Committees  should  meet  with  depart- 
ment heads. 

Fact  gathering  and  recommendation  is 
de  finitely  a  job  of  hired  ynanagement. 
Evaluaticni  of  the  above  must  be  done  by 
the  board. 
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/  feel  hired  Jiiayiagement  should  sit  in 
on  the  committees  in  most  cases,  and 
usually  be  responsible  for  advance  study 
and  recommendation. 

Actual  gathering  of  information  by  staff 
but  under  supervision  of  board  com- 
mittee. 

Our  special  committees  are  assigned 
management  personnel  ivho  develop  sta- 
tistics and  furnisli  facts  for  committees. 
Works  well. 

Hired  management  should  gather  facts. 
The  board  committees  should  study  those 
facts  and  make  the  recommendations. 
The  role  of  hired  management  should  be 
restricted  to  pointing  out  the  possible 
solution.  The  committee  should  decide 
cni  what  to  recommend  to  the  board. 

Several  directors  commented  that 
such  jobs  should  be  done  by  board 
committees  with  hired  management. 
Sonae  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
manager  or  various  department 
heads  should  be  members  of  the  spe- 
cial board  committees  or  at  least 
should  sit  in  on  the  meetings. 

Several  reasons  were  given  by 
directors  who  feel  that  jobs  of  fact 
gathering,  study,  and  reconnnnenda- 
tion  sometimes  assigned  to  board 
committees  should  be  handled  by 
hired  managennent. 

Twenty-eight  directors  reported 
that  hired  nnanagement  is  in  a  better 
position  to  get  all  the  facts  than 
farmer  members.  Some  of  these  said 
that  the  manager  is  better  infornned, 
closer  to  day-to-day  operations  and 
problems,  and  has  access  to  more 
information.  Several  said  that  the 
manager  is  better  qualified  to  gather 
and  analyze  facts  because  of  his 
relationships  with  other  markets,  his 
contacts  with  experienced  men,  and 
because    he    has    at   his    disposal   the 


skilled  personnel  needed  to  perform 
these  functions.  One  director  com- 
mented that  hired  management  can 
not  only  do  these  jobs  more  effec- 
tively, but  can  do  them  at  less  ex- 
pense than  board  committees. 

Lack  of  tinne  and  experience  of 
board  members  for  such  jobs,  as 
connpared  with  that  of  hired  manage- 
ment, was  mentioned  frequently  by 
the  directors.  Eighteen  directors 
indicated  that  farn:ier  directors  do 
not  have,  or  will  not  devote,  the 
necessary  time  for  these  jobs.  The 
comnnent  of  one  director,  for 
example,  was:  ''Hired  management 
personnel  are  paid  full-time  salaries 
and  have  ample  time  to  study  the 
facts." 

Several  directors  stated  that 
farmer  directors  are  too  busy  to  do 
effective  jobs  of  fact  finding,  study, 
and  recomnnendation- -that  assign- 
ments are  usually  more  thorough 
when  handled  by  hired  management. 
One  director  conamented  that  all 
fact  gathering,  study,  and  recom- 
mendation should  be  handled  by  hired 
management  so  that  board  naembers 
would  need  to  attend  only  a  few  spe- 
cial meetings. 

Lack  of  experience  and  special 
training  for  fact  gathering  and  re- 
search projects  by  farmer  direc- 
tors was  mentioned  by  22  of  the  di- 
rectors. Conaments  along  this  line 
include: 

A  hired  profess iotml  is  more  expert  in 
his  field.  A  statistician  is  more  able  to 
gather  data  than  a  director  -  but  a  di- 
rector can  come  to  his  conclusions  as 
he  sees  the  statistics. 

Hired  management  has  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  correct  solution  or 
answer  to  problems. 
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Hired  economists  and  legal  staff  are 
trained  to  do  this  work  —  most  fartners 
would  be  lost  in  a  maze  of  figures. 

Some  of  the  directors  commented 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  such  jobs 
should  be  handled  by  hired  manage- 
ment instead  of  board  committees. 
One  director  stated:  "The  board  is 
responsible  for  policy- -not  opera- 
tions . ' ' 

Another  director  who  feels  that 
fact  finding  jobs  should  be  handled 
by  hired  management  said  that 
sometimes  hired  management  has 
a  tendency  to  shirk  responsibilities 
by  referring  certain  matters  to 
board    committees    or   the    full  board. 

Several  reasons  were  submitted  by 
directors  who  feel  that  jobs  of  fact 
gathering,  study,  and  recommenda- 
tion sometimes  assigned  to  board 
committees  should  not  be  handled  by 
hired  management. 

Ten  directors  stated  that  such  jobs 
should  be  handled  by  the  board  or  by 
board  committees  because  most  of 
them  are  policy  problems,  and  di- 
rectors are  responsible  for  formu- 
lating policy.  Sample  comments  of 
director  thinking  along  this  line  in- 
clude the  following: 


when  board  members  let  hired  manage- 
ment gather  too  tnany  of  the  facts. 

In  most  cases  I  believe  that  if  you  leave 
most  of  everything  to  management  the 
cooperative  will  be  run  like  any  other 
corporation  with  first  consideration  given 
to  vuznagement  an/i  the  cooperative; 
members*  welfare  will  be  secondary,  but 
not  so  deliberately. 

Comments  of  8  directors  revealed 
concern  that  hired  management  may 
be  biased  in  some  matters  and  that 
their  reports  to  the  board  might  re- 
flect this  bias.  These  directors  made 
the  following  additional  comments: 

Jobs  of  fact  gathering,  study,  and  rec- 
om.mendation  need  to  be  done  by  board 
committees  to  be  sure  tliat  the  business 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  association. 

There  is  a  difficult  slant  between  farm- 
ers and  hired  ynanagement,  and  if  farm- 
ers hope  to  help  themselves  such  jobs 
must  be  done  by  them,  as  hired  matuxge- 
ment  is  inclined  to  rule  frotn  the  top 
down  instead  of  represent  the  member- 
ship. 

Such  jobs  should  never  be  done  by  hired 
management  unless  the  best  of  harmony 
exists  between  management  and  em- 
ployees as  you  may  not  obtain  a  true 
picture  of  board  desires. 


At  no  time  should  this  important  board 
function  be  turned  over  to  hired  manage- 
ment. 

Sometimes  too  much  is  left  to  manage- 
tncnt.  The  board  of  directors  should  di- 
rect the  nmnager  and  then  cooperatives 
u)ould  have  less  difficulty. 

This  is  a  board  function.  Some  coop- 
eratives have  forgotten  that  the  board  is 
responsible  to  the  membership,  not  the 
tnanagement. 

Let  the  board  do  it.  I  feel  one  of  any 
cooperative    boards '  problems  arises 


The  value  of  service  on  special 
board  committees  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  information  and  training 
was  stressed  by  8  of  the  directors 
who  feel  that  jobs  of  fact  gathering, 
study,  and  recommendation  are 
board  functions  and  should  not  be 
handled  by  hired  managenn.ent.  Some 
of  the  comments  of  these  directors 
were: 


Board  members  serving  on  committees 
are  better  informed  by  working  on  asso- 
ciation problems. 
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special  committee  assignments  can  be 
a  valuable  experience  for  board  mem- 
bers. 

I  think  these  jobs  should  continue  to  be 
handled  by  board  committees  because  the 
experience  one  gets  gives  him  a  broader 
knowledge  on  the  subjects  and  makes  him 
a  better  director. 

Directors  or  committees  should  do 
some  of  these  jobs  so  as  to  have  a  work- 
ing knoivledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
cooperative . 

Such  jobs  should  not  be  handled  by 
hired  management.  Cooperatives  need  to 
engage  board  members  in  the  growth  and 
problems  of  their  own  association. 


Seven  of  the  directors  commented 
that  jobs  of  fact  gathering,  study,  and 
recommendation  should  not  be  han- 
dled by  hired  nnanagement  simply 
because  they  can  be  done  better 
by  committees  of  directors.  Conn- 
ments  made  by  these  directors 
include: 

A  group  has  different  ideas,  and  by 
group  discussion  more  facts  are  brought 
out. 


Board  committees  can  do  a  better  job 
for  the  most  part  of  handling  such  things. 
They  give  more  consideration  to  the  af- 
filiated associations,  for  instance. 

Sometimes  experienced  board  members 
can  make  decisions  better  than  inexpe- 
rienced employees. 

I  think  a  board  member  can  acquire  in- 
formation that  hired  employees  could  not 
get. 


Other  directors  also  do  not  want 
hired  managennent  to  handle  these 
jobs,  but  for  entirely  different 
reasons  from  those  just  listed.  One 
said:  "We  cannot  afford  to  hire  jobs 
done  that  can  be  done  by  board 
members."  Another  said:  ''Board 
mennbers  should  be  willing  to  work 
themselves."  Three  of  the  directors 
ennphasized  the  many  important 
things  which  hired  management 
already  had  to  do  and  indicated  that 
they  need  the  help  and  ideas  of  board 
mennbers.  Another  director  indicated 
that  some  of  the  special  jobs  handled 
by  board  connmittees  are  contro- 
versial. He  feels  that  hired  manage - 
nnent  would  be  ''put  on  the  spot"  if 
asked  to  handle  such  jobs. 


Use  of  Professional  Management  Consultants 


Tougher  competitive  conditions 
and  technically  more  complex  op- 
erations, often  coupled  with  rapid 
growth,  have  caused  some  coopera- 
tives to  supplement  the  skills  of  both 
hired  management  and  directors  with 
those  of  professional  management 
consultants. 

Cooperatives  generally  look  to 
professionals  for  legal  and  engi- 
neering   help    and    for    assistance    in 


such  areas  as  quality  control,  in- 
ternal office  efficiencies,  marketing 
surveys,  personnel  training,  cost 
surveys,  tax  and  financing  problems, 
management  authority  flow  surveys, 
and  similar  problems  associated 
with  complex  operations. 

Managers  included  in  this  survey 
were  asked,  ''Do  you  employ  profes- 
sional management  consultant  serv- 
ices?"    Of  the    111    respondents,    31, 
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or  28  percent,  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  offered  summary 
descriptions  of  the  character  of 
assistance  obtained. 

As  shown  in  table  Z,  farm  supply 
associations  make  considerably 
more  use  of  professional  manage- 
ment consultants  than  associations 
engaged  primarily  in  marketing  ac- 
tivities. 

TABLE  2. --Number  and  percent  of  major  regional 
cooperatives  using  services  of  professional  manage- 
ment consultants 


Using  consultant  services  Number 


Percent 


Marketing  associations 


Yes 

17 

20 

No 

69 

80 

Total 

86 

100 

Farm  supply  associations 

Yes 

14 

56 

No 

11 

44 

Total 

25 

100 

The  reason  a  higher  proportion  of 
farm  supply  associations  use  profes- 
sional nnanagement  consultant  firms 
mav  lie  in  an  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  assistance  they  hire.  They 
place  great  emphasis  on  work  flow 
problems,  employee  incentive 
studies,  long-range  planning,  organ- 
ization structure,  budgeting,  fi- 
nancial planning,  and  intensive  re- 
search in  similar  management 
areas . 

In  contrast,  most  of  the  marketing 
associations  that  use  management 
consultant  services  employ  them 
primarily  for  help  in  special  tax, 
legal,  or  accounting  situations.  Man- 
agers of  a  few  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  associations  cite  some  op- 
erating efficiency,  route,  and  inter- 
nal engineering  surveys  made  for 
them.  But,  in  general,  marketing 
associations  use  management  con- 
sulting firms  to  help  solve  special- 
ized problems  rather  than  for 
studies  covering  wider  aspects  of 
cooperation  such  as  economic  inte- 
gration, joint  ownership  of  facilities, 
or  expansion  into  new  fields. 


Suggestions  for  Making  Better  Use  of  Board  Committees 


Board  members  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives are  usually  good  friends 
already  well  acquainted  with  each 
other.  When  they  get  together  there 
is  always  the  tennptation  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  friendly  chatter  unre- 
lated to  the  business  of  their  asso- 
ciation. In  committee  meetings  the 
best  thinking  may  be  done  and  the 
wisest  decisions  made  in  an 
informal,  warm,  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  However,  cominittee 
chairmen  can  reduce  time  consumed 
in     visiting     by     calling     their    com- 


mittees to  order  frequently  and 
pushing  business  before  them.  An 
outline  of  the  order  of  business  and 
a  definite  plan  for  each  meeting  will 
help  to  accomplish  committee  ob- 
jectives. 

Committee  members  should  not 
be  permitted  to  forget  that  they  are 
gathered  together  for  a  purpose. 
They  should  take  a  problem- solving 
approach  and  deal  with  each  item  on 
the  agenda  for  each  meeting  by 
answering  these  three  questions: 
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Committee  members  should  study  and  evaluate 
all  available  information  before  committee 
meetings.  This  often  entails  personal  inter- 
views with  cooperative  employees. 

1 .  What     are     the     pertinent     facts 
related  to  the  problem? 

2.  How  do  we  feel  about  them? 


5.     Reach     agreement    on    a    plan    of 
action. 


Board  committees  can  be  a  very 
useful  managennent  tool,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  a  panacea.  In  fact,  if 
the  committee  system  is  over-used 
or-  is  overlapping  or  too  cumber- 
some, it  may  become  dangerous. 
Several  danger  points  were  men- 
tioned either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  directors  participating  in  this 
study. 

The  major  pitfalls  of  a  committee 
system  generally  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories. First,  committee  action  is 
sometimes  unduly  slow  or  unwieldy. 
Thus  it  can  not  only  slow  down  deci- 
sion making  but  actually  handicap 
management.  Valuable  time  may  be 
wasted  when  practically  every 
decision  nnust  be  passed  on  by  a 
committee  before  action  can  be 
taken.  Committee  discussion  in  it- 
self is  time  consunning,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  involved  in  get- 
ting a  connmittee  together.  Thus 
individual  decision  making  is 
usually  more  prompt  than  conn- 
mittee action. 


3.     What     shall    we     do    about    the 
problem? 

To   do   their   jobs    effectively  board 
committees  must: 

1.  Pool     information     needed    to 
solve  the  problem. 

2.  Explore  possible  solutions. 

3.  Determine     consequences     of 
various  solutions. 

4.  Select   the  best  solution  to  meet 
needs . 


Second,  committees  are  some- 
times used  as  a  crutch  by  ineffec- 
tive management  or  by  top  execu- 
tives as  a  means  of  avoiding  decision 
making  responsibilities. 

However,  both  farmer  coopera- 
tives and  all  other  types  of  business 
organizations  use  committees  and 
find  them  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
successful  management.  By  adopting 
good  working  procedures,  the  time 
required  for  committee  meetings  can 
be  held  to  a  nninimum,  and  clear- 
cut  decisions  can  be  reached 
promptly  and  acted  upon  without  un- 
necessary delay. 
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A  number  of  factors  are  particu- 
lary  important  in  making  better  use 
of  board  comnnittees: 

1 .  Each  committee  should  know 
exactly  what  its  purpose  is  and 
what  its  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities are.  These  should  be  in 
written  form  and  should  out- 
line: 

a.  Function  and  scope. 

b.  Responsibilities  and  author- 
ity. 

c.  Relationship  to  other  com- 
mittees, the  board,  and 
hired  management. 

2.  Each  committee  chairman  and 
all  comnnittee  members  should 
be  selected  very  carefully. 

3.  Committees  should  be  well  or- 
ganized and  all  meetings 
planned  in  advance  and  con- 
ducted in  a  logical  and  busi- 
ness-like manner. 

4.  There  should  be  adequate  fol- 
lowup  of  committee  decisions 
and  recommendations. 

5.  The  work  of  each  committee 
should  be  reviewed  and  eval- 
uated regularly  by  the  full 
board. 

The  following  guides  may  be  help- 
ful to  board  members  serving  on 
committees : 


1.  Understand  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  and  the  limits  of 
its  authority. 

2.  Become  familiar  with  the  basic 
information  on  each  itena  be- 
fore the  conimittee,  including 
previous  relevant  decisions  and 
actions . 

3.  Canvass  farmer  cooperative 
members  for  guidance. 

4.  Be  on  hand  and  ready  to  work 
for  the  full  scheduled  time. 

5.  Accept  the  responsibility  for 
discussing  each  item  on  the 
agenda. 

6.  Listen  to  others  as  they  talk 
and  give  them  the  benefit  of 
your  reaction. 

7.  When  in  session,  talk  to  the 
entire  committee  rather  than 
to  an  individual  member. 

8.  Consider  the  viewpoint  of  other 
interested  groups. 

9.  Never  junnp  to  conclusions  - - 
examine  all  the  facts,  then 
make  up  your  mind. 

10.  Give  a  clear-cut  decision;  don't 
hedge. 

11.  Fulfill     assignments      given     by 
chairman  promptly  and  fully. 

12.  Report      committee      actions 
promptly  to  the  full  board. 
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